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Report on the 
a House of Refuge for Coloured Juveni 
Delinquents in Philadelphia. 


racticabilily and necessity of | 
A 








to them. They have all the depraved disposi- 
tions which characterise our flledatare, and 
these dispositions are nourished and strength- 


ened by many¥ ¢ireumstances liar to their 
situation. It would not be Cificult to show 
(were this the,time and place, and were apolo- 


gies for sin @ver admissible) that there are 
many apologie® for parental teglect and filial 
disobedience, and general corrupiion and reck- 
lessless among the coloured ceed, of our popu- 
lation, which other classes of the poor cannot 
plead. ‘There is an abj in the poverty 
they suffer—there is a wretehedness in their 
homeless, hapless destitution—and in the habits 


The Committee to whom was referred the subject of | and associations of the lowest grades there is 
providing accommodations for such Coloured Chil-|an assimilation to the irrational animals> 


dren as may be considered proper subjects of the| which, if seen among whites, would excite 
care of the House of Refuge, submit the following | yniversal commiseration. 


report : 


These circumstances do not at all weaken | 





te 






we need to-make, at least with sufficient accu- 
racy for practical purposes. 

The whole number of coloured children in 
the city of New York, between five and fifteen, 
is 2,480, the whole number in Philadelphia is 
3,337. If then the juvenile coloured popula- 
tion of New York furnishes 39 inmates per 
annum, or one in 62, that of Philadelphia may 
be expected to furnish an equal ratio, which 
would be 53. 

The unnecessary multiplicity of institutions 
of this character is to be avoided. The ex- 
pense of buildings, furniture, supervision, &c., 
should be divided upon the largest number 
practicable. Improvements in discipline, in- 
struction and general management are likely to 
be sought for much more eagerly when the 
good to be done is extensive and the means 
limited, than when little is to be done with 


At the time our institution was established it | our obligation, or abate the necessity which | abundant means—for necessity is the mother 


of an experiment. 
overcome. 


was regarded by many very much in the light | 


Prejudices were to be 


lies upon us to provide for their improvement | 


—for bettering their moral condition—for cor- | 


of invention. 
We have been asked by some of our fellow- 


Necessity or propriety suggested | recting the evils to which we are exposed by | citizens if we cannot make provision for the 


modifications, from time to time, of our rules} reason of their ignorance and vicious habits ;| wants of coloured children either by appro- 
of admission, government, and discipline. | and for protecting ourselves, as a community, priating some part of the premises now in use 
Difficulties in providing propet trades, and | against their criminal acts, examples and influ-| to that purpose, or by the erection of a suitable 
combining instruction with manual labour were | ences. Every argument that can be urged for | building within or near the present enclosure, 
unticipated and have often occurred. In these | the seasonable check of a white child’s vicious | of the advantages of which they may thus par- 
circumstances, it would have been unwise to| career, will apply with incréasetl force to the | take without interfering withthe existing regu- 
attempt too much at once. Many things that) case of a coloured child; inasmuch as the lat- | lations of the institution. 
might be practicable with enlarged means, and ter, from the peculiarity of his cireumstances,| This is not the first time the attention of the 
under a more extended plan of operations,|is exposed to more temptations with fewer | board has been called to the subject. As early 
were therefore left for future consideration. restraints. It costs as much to support a co-|as the autumn of 1829, (the year after our 
The law establishing the House of Refuge | loured pauper as a white one ; a coloured thief, | Refuge was opened,) it was proposed to erect 
contemplates no difference of colour as distin-|or robber, or burglar, is as malevolent and | buildings with suitable dormitories and work- 
guishing the classes which shall be admitted. | unwelcome as a white one, and it is as expen- | shops, &c., for the accommodation of coloured 
It offers a shelter and a friendly guiding hand | sive to arrést, convict antl punish the former, children. But the proposition was not sus- 
to all who are the proper subjects of its guar- | as the latter. | tained, though lost by a majority of only two 
dianship. It is not singular in this respect.| The coloured population of Philadelphia} out of fourteen votes. Various considerations 
There are other public institutions provided for| city is 10,366, and of the county 13,183, | weighed with the Board at that time which 
the neglected and destitute, as well as for those | making a total of 23,549. Of these, 3,337 are | would not now be urged, and reasons for adopt- 


who are suspected or convicted of crime, let} supposed to be between five and fifteen years 


their colour be what it may. 


of age, and of this number a large portion are 


Sometimes the courts of the country have | neither at schools nor trades. 


sent coloured children to our care, but having | 
no suitable separate accommodations for them, 
we have improved the earliest opportunity to 
provide for them elsewhere; and the know- 
ledge of the community, that we were not pre- 
pared to receive them, has doubtless prevented 
applications. In the New York House of 
Refuge coloured children have always been 
received, and have constituted about one fifth 
of their admissions. 

It seems unnecessary to produce evidence or 
use arguments to show that some provision 
should be made for the vicious and neglected 
children:of coloured families. ‘Their opportu- 


nities for improvement in morals or useful 
learning of any kind, we know to be extremely 
limited. Many of the motives, which are 
relied upon to stimulate other classes of 
children to industry and exertion, are unknown 





It is to be presumed that among so great a 
number of poor, idle, ignorant children there 
are many who need the care and discipline, 
and reforming influence of such an institution 
as the House of Refuge. 

The coloured population of New York, by 
the last census, is 50,261, and that of Pennsyl- 
vania, 50,571, being a difference of only 310. 

We find that of 185 children received into 
the New York House of Refuge in a year, 45 
were coloured, viz: 24 boys and 21 girls, and 
that of these 45, 5 only were from the coun- 
try. The average number of coloured inmates 
for the last four years, (1836-1840) is 39. 
The present year it is only 37. By a com- 
parison of the juvenile population of the two 
cities, (supposing the laws and the efficiency | 


ing such a measure have gained strength, and 
many new arguments for it, connected with 
the increase of erime and ignorance, are at 
hand. A few of them only need be stated. 

The criminal statistics of Pennsylvania show 
a very large and fearfully increasing proportion 
of coloured convicts, and it is said to be the 
most extensive and hopeless class we have to 
sustain. 


° . . . 
The number of prisoners in Moyamensing 


prison, tried and untried, a few days since, was 
411. Of the convicts, 79 were white, and 99 
were coloured—of the untried, 79 are white 
males, 70 coloured males; 42 are white fe- 
males, and 42 coloured females. Of the whole 
number, 200 are white, and 211 coloured, 

The whole number in the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary on the Ist of January last was 376, of 
whom 160 were coloured. 

The whole number in the Eastern Peniten- 


of the committing authority to be the same,) | tiary on the Ist of January, 1831, was 54, of 
we may form some opinion of the provision! whom 16 were coloured, showing that of every 
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nine convicts in 1831, four were coloured, and! Under these cireumstances the question is| 
that of every nine convicts in 1841, seven|submitted to us, whether we ean afford the 
were coloured! If the proportion of city | desired accommodations, and in what form, 
population were maintained, there would be | and to what extent they shall be furnished, In 
but one coloured convict to every ten white| determining this question, we are to guard 
convicts.* against any measure that shall prejudice the 
The whole number of convicts received at) character, abridge the usefulness, or put in 
the Eastern Penitentiary since it was opened, | jeopardy the objects for which the House of 
(October 25, 1829,) is 1,354. The proportion | Refuge was founded. 
of coloured of both sexes, is as five coloured | extend the benefits of the institution to a dis- 
to eight whites, but the coloured female cone tie class of children we hazard its existing 
victs are double the number of white female | usefulness, we shall all agree to abandon it. 
convicts. Your committee are of opinion that the pre- 
It is somewhat singular that so much more| mises now occupied by ‘the institution will 
favourable results should be derived from the | afford sufficient accommodation for as many as 
statistics of pauperism than from the statistics | will probably be committed tq our care ; and it 
of crime. But so it is. On the 30th of De-| is believed that this may be dgne without any 
cember, 1830, the Philadelphia Alims-house | essential change ‘a the government, or discip- 
contained 1,237 inmates, of whom 132 were | line of the house, or in the general administra- 
blacks, showing a proportion of a little more | tion of its affairs, and that the most perfect and 
than one coloured person to seven whites—and | unconditional separation may be preserved 
the proportion was within a fraction the same} between the inmates of the different depart- 
on the 23d of January, 1841. It seems to| ments; and ov report a eree on the 
confirm the opinion often expressed, that the| assumption, that this total and invariable 
criminal law is administered much more rigidly | separation is practicable and will be fully 
upon one class than the other, and hence aj secured. 
powerful argument for some suitable and effi-} ‘T'o accomplish the end, it is proposed to 
cient preventive system applicable to coloured | erect a new building, which shall extend from 
juvenile delinquents. a line nearly coincident with the west wall of 
No one can fail to see that causes of no ordi-| the chapel to the eastern wall of the yard, and | 
nary power must have produced a dispropor-/ to be three stories in height. ‘The third story 
tion so unfavourable to the coloured people—/to be occupied by coloured girls, and to be 
and it is a question of some interest how far | accessible at the east end of the house only— 
the House of Refuge may have contributed to| and to be lighted by sky-lights, or by openings 
make the striking diffefence between the re-/upon the north side looking into the girls’ 
spective classes. It is perfectly obvious, that}yard—the south side of the third story to be a 
of the hundreds who pass through our hands, | blank wall, and the floor of this story to extend 
a very large proportion may be considered as| over the whole width of the building. 
arrested in a career of wretchedness and crime,| The second and first stories will be occupied 
and introduced to habits and duties which may by coloured boys—will be aceessible from the 
prepare them for honest and useful lives; and) west end, and will be lighted upon the south 
many of those in whom we fail to see this|side—the north wall of these stories being 
happy change, are so far enlightened and | blank—the school-room, work-shops, and other 
warned that they never run into that excess of apartments for the accommodation of this class 
crime into which their previous habits and of children, and the proposed provision for 
associations were hurrying them. How few) their separation are seen upon the plan (and 
appreciate the advantages of the Refuge to the | description thereto annexed) on the table of the 
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state in thus cutting down and rooting out the 
young shoots of licentiousness and crime, we 
need not say. The simple alternative pre- 
sented to the government is, whether it will 
countenance aad aid a measure which promises, 
by seasonable interposition, to remove the 
coloured delinquent from the haunts of ini- 
quity, and from the influence of temptation 
and evil example, and put him under restraint 
and discipline; or whether his criminal pro- 
pensities and habits shall grow with his 
growth, and strengthen with his strength, till 
he becomes a confirmed offender, the common 
enemy of society, and the almost hopeless 
subject of expensive prison discipline. Every 
principle of economy, humanity, and self-pro- 
tection, must urge us to the preventive process.t 





*® To show the same disproportion in a still more 
striking light : if we had in the Eastern Penitentiary 
as white convicts in proportion to the white 
population of the state as we have of coloured convicts 
in proportion to the coloured population of the state, 
the number of the formerwould be increased from 216 
to 5375, and the same rule would swell the white in- 
mates of Moyamensing from 200 to 7089! 

+ The frequent reference to this subject made by 
courts and juries would of itself furnish some evidence 


‘board. The main building is designed to con- 
‘tain 25 dormitories in each story—so as to 
accommodate 25 girls and 50 boys. 

The expense of these buildings, with the ne- 
cessary fixtures, furniture and conveniences, 





doubted that they will regard with favour so 


valuable an extension of the benefits of the 
Refuge as the contemplated department pro- 
mises. 

It certainly will be an important gain to the 
eommonwealth, should the means of rescuing 
from ignorance and vice scores of the neglected 
and degraded children of our coloured popula- 


If by an attempt to|tion, be provided by private bounty ; and the 


allowance of a few thousand dollars a year for 
the current expenses of their support must be 
considered as a small return for so great a boon 
conferred, or rather for so great evils prevented. 
The question is supposed to lie between the 
proposition in substance now suggested to the 
board, and no provision at all for coloured 
delinquents. It is highly improbable that suf- 
ficient funds can be raised to purchase a suit- 
able site, and erect buildings, and make provi- 
sion for a separate coloured Refuge—and if, in 
this alternative, we can, at a comparatively 
insignificant expense, avail ourselves of a site 
already possessed, and so enlarge the arrange- 
ments of police, instruction and guardianship 
already established, as to extend their bene- 
ficial influence to the most wretched and 
abandoned of our juvenile population, and all 
this without any compromise of the interests 
of the house as it stands, who will not cor- 
dially approve and efficiently aid in the enter- 
prise ? 

The board have directed the committee to 
inquire and report as to the comparative cost of 
the proposed enlargement, and an entirely new 
site and buildings ; but we can only say—that 
we know not why a new site and new build- 
ings would not cost neatly as much as the pre- 
sent House of Refuge, if built of similar mate- 
rials, of like size, and on equally valuable land. 
What might be saved in either of these respects 
must, of course, depend on circumstances not 
within our knowledge. 

With these views the committee submit the 
following resolutions to the consideration of 
the board :— 

1. That the unoecupied grounds, now ap- 
purtenant to the House of Refuge, afford suffi- 
cient room for building, and yards to accom- 
modate from sixty to eighty coloured children, 
and that such buildings can, in their opinion, 
be so located, arranged and superintended as 
to secure a perfect separation of the occupants 


according to the best estimate we have been | from the other inmates of the house. 


able to obtain, will not exceed $11,000, and it 
is hoped that the friends of the neglected and 
unhappy children, whose interests are involved, 
will readily furnish this amount to provide for 
them a permanent place of useful instruction 
and wholesome discipline. 

It is obvious that such an increase of in- 
mates will add materially to the annual expenses 
of the house, perhaps from $3,000 to 4,000. 
As our expenses with our present number 
nearly absorb, and have sometimes exceeded 
our means, it must be highly improvident to 
increase them, unless our resources are en- 
larged in a corresponding ratio. For this 
supply, reliance must be placed on the liber- 
ality of the legislature which the institution has 
already experienced, and it is hardly to be 





of the importance of the proposed measure and its bear- 


ings upon the interests of the community. 


2. That whenever the board shall be furnished 
with the means of erecting and furnishing such 
buildings they will erect and furnish the same, 
and will then receive coloured children under 
their care and guardianship—provided the legis- 
lature will enlarge their annual appropriation in 
proportion to the increase which the new depart- 
ment will occasion in our annual expenses. 

3. That the proposed measure be commended 
to the consideration and liberality of our fellow- 
citizens as highly conducive to the peace, order 
and general welfare of the community. 

Freverick A. Packarp, 
Exuan Dattert, 
Puitie GaRRETT, 
Henry Trotn, 

Tuomas Earp, 
StrepHen CoLwE tu, 
Tsaac CoLiins, 


Philadelphia, March 1, 1841. 
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For *' The Friend.” 
BUSTON SCHOOLS. 


According to the Boston Almanac for 1840, 
the whole number of schools in, and supported 
at the expense of that city, is one hundred and 
seven. Of these, ninety-one are primary 
schools, fourteen are English grammar and 
writing schools, one an English high school, 
and one a Latin sehool. 

The primary schools are for children of both 
sexes, between four and seven years of age, 
and are under the care of a committee, consist- 
ing of ninety-three gentlemen, each of whom 
(excepting two) has the particular supervision 
ef one school. The schools are arranged in 
ten districts besides two at East Boston, and 
one on the Western Avenue. The schools in 
each district are under the special care of the 
committee of that district. ‘They were estab- 
lished in the year 1818, by a vote of the town, 
which appropriated five thousand dollars for 
the expenses of the first year. Since that 
time, the number has increased to ninety-one, 
and the annual expenses are about twenty- 
eight thousand dollars, exclusive of the cost of 
school houses, of which the greater number 
are owned by the city, having been erected 
specially for these schools, at an average cost 


arrived at the age of fourteen, and the girls at 
the age of sixteen. 

In these schools are taught the common 
branches of an English education. In the 


séveral buildings, where the arrangement is | 


complete, there are two large hails, oceupied 
by two departments, one of which is a gram- 
mar school, and the other a writing school. 
The scholars are organised in two divisions. 
While one division attends the grammar school, 
the other attends the writing school; thus the 
two masters exchange scholars half daily. In 
the grammar department the pupils are taught 
chiefly spelling, reading, English grammar, 
and geography ; in the writing department they 
are taught writing, arithmetic, and book keep- 
ing. ‘The Johnson and Winthrop schools are 
each under the charge of one master, who is 
responsible for the state of his school in all its 
departments. 

‘There are two schools for pupils who pur- 


' solely, about $116,000, one fourth of the an- 


, nual taxes of the city. ‘The whole amount ex- 
‘pended for education in the public and private 
schools is not less than $224,000 annually. 
‘Thus are the means provided, at the public 
| expense, for the gratuitous instruction of every 
| child in the city, from the first rudiments of 
education te the highest branches necessary to 
| be known by those who do not desire a colle- 
| giute course of instruction. Indeed, the stan- 
| dard of education in these schools is equal to 
| that of many colleges in the country. ‘There is 
no feature of their institutions of which the 
citizens of Boston are so justly proud; none 
the expenses of which are so cheerfully borne. 
In addition to the public schools there are in 
the city one hundred and thirteen private semi- 
|maries, containing one thousand two hundred 
}and eighty-seven boys, and two thousand and 
eighty-two girls, in all, three thousand three 
hundred and sixty-nine pupils, instructed at an 





sue more advanced studies than are attended | aggregate annual expense of one hundred and 


to in the English grammar schools. ‘The Eng- 
lish high school was instituted, in 1821, for 
the purpose of furnishing young men, who are 
not intended for a collegiate course of study, 
and who have enjoyed the usual advantages of 
the other public schools, with the means of 
completing a good English education. Pupils 


of about three thousand dollars for each build-| are admitted at twelve years of age, and may 


ing, accommodating two schools. 
The primary schools are visited and exa- 


remain three years. 
In this school instruction is given in the ele- 


mined once a month, by their committees, and| ments of mathematics and natural philosophy, 


semi-annually by the standing committee of 
the whole board. At the semi-annual exami- 





with their application to the sciences and the 
arts, in grammar, rhetoric, and belles lettres, 


nation, in the eleventh month, 1839, there|in moral philosophy, in history, natural and 
were present 4483 pupils, and absent, 919,/| civil, and in the French language. This in- 


5402, 


making the whole number belonging, 
Taeke the 


averaging 594 to each sehool. 
preceding six months, they 
mined by the committee 375 times, and visit- 
ed 528 tines; being an average of more than 
four examinations, and about six visits to each 
school for the six months. 


The primary schools are taught by females, | 
who receive an annual salary of $250. They) 
maintain a very high rank, and children are | 


stitution is furnished with a valuable mathe- 
matical and philosophical apparatus, for the 


had been exa-| purpose of experiment and illustration. 


The Latin school was commenced in 1635. 
Pupils are received into it at ten years of age, 
and may continue five years. ‘They are here 
taught the rudiments of the Latin and Greek 
languages, and fully qualified for the most re- 
spectable colleges. Instruction is also given in 
the higher branches of the mathematics, and in 


ten thousand dollars. 
— 
For “ The Friend.” 
On the Propagation ae Culture of the Grape 
ine. 


My last communication furnished instrue- 
tions for its treatment up to the very interesting 
period of the unfolding of the bud, and the 
appearance of a shoot. But as the time has 
now arrived when the operation of pruning 
should be performed, the present communi- 
cation will be confined chiefly to that object. 

The best time for pruning is at the fall of 
the leaf, say from the middle of the 10th, to 
the Ist of the 11th month; but should that 
period have passed without its having been per- 
formed, it must not be postponed later than the 
first week in the third month. 

The object in pruning is to get rid of the 
super-abundant wood, which, if suffered to 
accumulate beyond a certain extent, will rather 
retard than accelerate the fruit-bearing powers 
of the vine. 

The bearing wood, which is the shoots of 


taught in them to read fluently and spell cor- | geography, history, declamation, and English | the preceding summer’s growth, should not be 


rectly, and have imparted to them a knowledge 
of the elementary principles of arithmetic, and 
other things with which children of their age 
ought to be made acquainted. 

It having been found that there were many 
children in the city too old for the primary 
schools, and not qualified for the English gram- 
mar schools, the city council, in 1838, au- 
thorised the primary school committee to 
receive such children into one school in each 
district, and, by the semi-annual report of the 
examination, in the eleventh month, 1839, it 
appears that there were then in the schools, 
1091 children over seven years of age, many 
of whom were of this latter description. 

At seven years of age, if able to read fluently 
and spell correctly, the pupils receive from the 
primary school committee a certificate of ad- 
mission to the English grammar schools, twice 
in the year. Other children, from seven to 
fourteen years of age, able to read easy prose, 
may be admitted every month, having been 
first examined by the grammar master. In 
these schools they are allowed to remain till 
the next annual exhibition after the boys have 


aes 
a 


— 


com position,. 


The English grammar, high, and Latin| two feet surface of wall or railing. 


crowded, but should be allowed from one to 
The space, 


schools aré under the care of a committee, con- | however, must depend upon the kind of vine, 
sisting of the mayor, president of the common | whether it produces large or small leaves, and 


council, and two gentlemen, elected in each 
ward, making twenty-six in all. ‘They are di- 
vided into sub-committees of three, for each of 
the grammar schools, and five each for the 
Latin and English high schools. At the annual 
exhibition, in the eighth month, silver medals 
are awarded to the six best scholars in each 
school. Those for the boys are called Frank- 
lin medals, being given from a fund left for that 
purpose by Dr. Franklin. ‘The boys to whom 
they are awarded are invited to partake of the 
annual school dinner in Faneuil Hall. 

The sixteen school houses, for the English 
grammar, Latin, and high schools, were erect- 
ed by the city, for their accommodation, and 
are estimated to be worth, on an average, 
twenty thousand dollars each, being an aggre- 
gate of $350,000, equal to about one fourth of 
the eitg’debt. ‘The annual expenses of these 
schvols. are about $76,000, making the sum 
annually expended by the city, for education 


be regulated accordingly. 

If the vines are in a weak state, they will 
require to be pruned to two or three eyes each, 
and if in extreme vigour, they will produce 
better fruit by being left from seven to ten feet 
long. 

The pruning knife should be very sharp, and 
each shoot cut with a clean stroke, in am up- 
ward and sloping direction, leaving an inch of 
blank wood beyond a terminal bud—let the cut 
be made very smooth, and on the opposite side 
of the bud. Care should be taken to make as 
few wounds as possible, and if there should be 
an old branch which would seem to have lost 
its vitality, it will be advisable to separate it 
from its parent stem. In doing so, cut it as 
close to the stem as possible, in order that the 
wound may heal quickly; and if the wound 
thus inflicted should cause the vine to bleed 
much, it will be necessary to sear it with a 
hot iron, after which cover it with sealing wax, 
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and a piece of bladder tightly drawn across the | stages of its progress, from the seed to between 
stump. ‘This will effectually stop the bleed-|the body of the stalk and the sheath of the 
ing, unless the wound should have been made | leaves. In the latter situation it passes into the 
* too late in thes spring, in which case it will be | pupa or * fiax-seed state.” 
difficult to stop it, and perhaps endanger the| According to the observations of Miss Mor- 
life of the vine. Remarkable as it may appear, | ris, the recently hatched larva penetrates to the 
instances have occurred when vines have been | centre of the straw, where it may be found of 
known to lose so great a quantity of sap by | a pale greenish-white, semi-transparent appear- 
unseasonable pruning, as to outweigh the vine | ance, in form, somewhat resembling a silk- 
from whence it proceeded. Considering, there-| worm. From one to six of these have been 
fore, the danger attending this operation on the | found at various heights from the seed to the 
longer branches of the vine, I would advise its | third joint: they would seem to enter the pupa 
being deferred until the fali of the leaf, when it} state about the beginning of June. ‘This tly 
may be done with safety. was not observed by Miss Morris to inhabit 
After the pruning has been performed, it will! any other plant than wheat. ‘To prevent the 
be necessary to deprive the vine of all its rough | ravages of this destroyer of the grain, it will 
and ragged bark, which is not only very un-|be proper to obtain fresh seed from localities 
sightly in its appearance, but retains more} in which the fly has not made ‘its appearance. 
moisture than is conducive to the health of the| By this means the crop of the following year 
vine, and affords a harbour for insects, whose | will be uninjured; but in order to avoid the 
depredations will seriously affect both the vine | introduction of straggling insects of the kind 
and its fruit. from adjacent fields, it is requisite that a whole 
The next thing necessary in facilitating the | neighbourhood should persevere in this precau- 
growth and vigour of the vine, is a judicious | tion for two or more years in succession. 
system of training; and in order to effect this} This result was obtained in part, in the 
object, it will be necessary to form two arms | course of trials made by Mr. Kirk, of Bucks 
from the stem, which should be from five to| county, Pennsylvania, with some seed-whest | 
seven feet long; train them horizontally from | from the Mediterranean, in and since the year 
right to left; each of these arms will throw out| 1837. His first crop was free from the fly; 
shoots, which must be trained perpendicularly, | but it was gradually introduced from adjacent 
and in such a manner as to make two or three | fields; and in the present year the mischief, 
curves in each shoot. The object in doing} has been considerable. As Miss Morris states, 
this, is to prevent the too rapid ascent of the/ that the fly has never made its appearance in 
sap, and if not attended to, the lower part of | Susquehanna or Bradford counties, seed-wheat, 
the vine will be deprived of that nourishment) free from the fly, might be obtained from these, 
which it requires, and consequently the ex-| and probably from other localities. 
tremities of the vine will be the most vigorous,| ‘The committee recommend that the conclu- 
and the fruit produced will be rendered difficult | sion of Miss Morris ‘‘ may be subjected to the 
to obtain, so great a distance from the ground. | only efficient test—repeated observations and 
3d mo. 4th, 1841. V. |effective trials of the precaution she advises.” 




































Nore.—The above communication came to hand on 
the day of its date, which, however, was not in time 
for insertion last week. This we regret—but yet, 
according to our own experience, it will not, even now, 
be too late to perform the pruning, provided it be 
attended to forthwith.—Eb. 


Note by the Editor —An apology is due for the delay 
in giving place to the above interesting communication, 
which was accidental, and by no means intentional. 


For the Friend. 
A BOOK. 


It is difficult to estimate the good or evil that 
may be done by a book. When a book is 
printed and put in circulation, not only the 
present generation but posterity may partake of 
its influence. ‘The purchaser reads it, and his 
children, his brothers, his sisters, his neigh- 
bours, and then, perhaps, a distant friend and 
his family. After it has thus gone round, the 
book is deposited in the library, and there 
may remain until children’s children become 
possessed of it, and take the same lessons 
which their fathers have drawn from it. If it 
inculeates the pure principles of the gospel 
and enforces their excellency_by. the lives of 
the just, whose path is a shining light, it may 
implant deeply a love of true religion, which, 
through the blessing of the Lord, may 80 con- 
vert a soul into the way which leads to eternal 
life that it will never more depart from it. To 
a young person meeting with such a book fifty 
or a hundred years after it was printed, and de- 
riving from it those virtuous impressions, the 
book would be invaluable. It might be the 
means of laying the foundation for his becom- 
ing aman of eminence in the church of Christ, 


For “ The Friend.” 
IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


From “ Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society.” November and December, 1840. 


The committee, consisting of Mr. Nuttall, 
Mr. Lee, and Dr. Coates, to whom was re- 
ferred a communication by Miss Margaretta 
H. Morris, on the Cecidomyia Destructor, or 
Hessian Fly, reported in favour of publication, 
which was ordered accordingly. 

The committee express the opinion, that 
should the observations of Miss Morris be 
ultimately proved correct, they will eventuate 
in coallendae benefit to the agricultural com- 
munity, and through it to the public. Miss 
Morris believes she has established, that the 
ovum of this destructive insect is deposited by 
the parent in the seed of the wheat, and not, 
as previously supposed, in the stalk, or culm. 
She has watched the progress of the animal 
since June, 1836, and has satisfied herself that 
she has frequently seen the larva in the seed. 
She has also detected the larva at various 


and in his turn, displaying the heavenly charac- 
ter of a disciple and servant of the Lord Jesus, 
> to gather others into the true sheep- 
told. 

When we are ubout to expend a small sum 
for a book, it is well to recollect that it is not 
for ourselves only. We know not into whose 
hands it may fall, or what encouragement we 
are giving to the dissemination of good or evil 
by the purchase. Printers will not print long 
unless their books are purchased and paid for 
by somebody. While we should scrupulously 
guard against encouraging the multiplication of 
** pernicious books,” it may be well to reflect 
upon the good that we may do by applying a 
proper portion of our means to increase the 
production and spread of useful works, espe- 
cially such as speak well of the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom. P. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


L. S. Rosegarten, the Professor of History in the 
University at Mecklenburg, died in the year 1818. A 
reviewer says of his poetical writings, that they “ all 
bear the stamp of a mind deeply imbued with a sub- 
lime sense of morality and religion.” Having met 
with a copy of his poem, entitled “ Via Crucis, Via 
Lucis,” I was pleased with it, and undertook to give it 
an English dress. ‘The translation is not in all points 
very literal, a few sentiments being somewhat modi- 
fied. 


VIA CRUCIS, VIA LUCIS. 


Through Night comes the Morning! if darkness en- 
tomb 
With the veil of its horror creation from sight, 
Never mind! never mind! after midnight'’s deep 
gloom, 
Comes the glory of sunrise in love and in light. 


Through Sterm comes the Calm ! when o'er earth, and 
through heaven, 
The hurricane’s thunder-wheel echoing goes, 
Never mind! never mind! after storm sounds are 
given, 
Comes the stillness, the calmness, the peace of re- 
pose. 
Through Frost comes the Spring! when the north- 
wind sweeps past, 
Benumbing the sup in the woodland and bowers, 
Never mind! never mind! after winter’s fierce blast, 
Comes spring whispering softly of leaves and of 
flowers. 


Through Strife comes the Conquest! when trials attend, 
And dangers and conflicts around thee increase, 
Never mind! never mind! when the straggle shall 
end, 
Comes the voice of rejoicing, the sweet tones of 
peace. 


Through Toil comes Repose ! if at mid-summer noon, 
The heat has o’er powered thee and labour opprest, 

Never mind! never mind! for the cool evening soon, 
In the sweetness of slumber shall soothe thee to rest. 


Through the Cross comes the Crown! when the cares 
of this life, 
Like giants in strength, may to crush thee combine ; 
Never mind! never mind! afler surrow’s sad strife, 
Shall the peace and the crown of salvation be thine. 
Through Wo comes Delight ! if at evening thou sigh, 
And thy soul still at midnight in sorrow appears ; 


Never mind! never mind! for the morning is nigh, 
Whose sun-beam of gladness shall dry up thy tears. 


Through Death comes our Life! to the portal of pain, 
Through time’s thistle-fields are our weary steps 
driven; 
Never mind! never mind! through this passage we 
gain, 
The mansions of Life, and the gardens of Heaven. 


“ 
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vanities of this wicked world, with all the sin-| pleased to touch thy heart with the finger of 
ful lusts of the flesh.” ‘his is one of the| his love, and beget sorrow in thy inward parts 
three things vowed or promised in the name of | for acting contrary to his righteous law. Oh! 
the person sprinkled or baptized. I say, when he thus touches, this is God’s gift, 
Now the generality of professors are ready | the light of Christ, join with it, and follow it. 
to reflect on the Quakers for saying, that} And as thou art given up to the leadings of it, 
through the assistance of the Holy Spirit—a| thou wilt know a victory thereby, first over 
measure or manifestation whereof is given unto | one sin, and then over another, until thou wit- 
every man to profit withal—they can live a| ness a death unto sin, and a new birth unto 
perfect and upright life, holy in the sight of| righteousness, which is the inward and spi- 
God. ‘lo such | answer, that I know of none | ritual grace, whereof the baptisin with water is 
that plead for a pitch of perfection attainable | but the outward and visible sign. So I would 
beyond what is included in the things here have all, since the substance of all shadows, 
promised. to wit: Christ is come to forsake the shadows, 
The second thing promised is, * to believe | signs and figures, and to embrace the substance 
all the articles of the Christian faith.” which was shadowed out by them; for holy 
As to this vow, I would have all that enter | praises be to the Lord for ever, the day is risen, 
upon making this or any other vow whatsoever, | the substance come, and the shadows of the 
to come first to the “ true faith, that works by | night are fled away, in a great measure. And 
love, that purifies the heart, and justifies the. there is a remnant that can sit down, every one 
faithful, which is also a shield, gives victory |in their heavenly places in Christ, witnessing 
over sin, and quenches all the fiery darts of | Jacob’s fire, and Joseph’s flame, burning and 
the wicked ;”’ and when come hither, they can | destroying Esau’s mountain of sin in their 
determine what is necessary concerning the| hearts. And then they can say to their de- 
articles of the Christian faith, and keep all the | liverer, with holy praises in their mouths, that 
vows they make unviolated, by this pure faith | the strong man armed which kept the house, 
that was once delivered to the saints. And the | and had been at peace, is now, by the stronger 
earnest breathing and desires of the faithful to | man, bound, cast out, and all his goods spoiled, 
the Lord are, that all the inhabitants of the|and cast out with him. ‘They can also set 
earth may come to witness him whom God | their seals to the fulfilling of Christ Jesus’s 
hath sent to sit as a purifier in their souls, to| promise, which is, I will not leave you com- 
purge them, and present them to himself as a | fortless, but I will pray the Father, and he shall 
pure virgin, without spot or wrinkle, or any | give you another comforter, that he may abide 
such thing. with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth, 
The third thing vowed is, “to keep God’s| which the world cannot receive; when he 
holy will and commandments, and walk in the | comes he will guide us into all truth ;_and con- 
same all the days of thy life;’’ which for holi- | sequently out of all that is contrary to truth. 
ness in the sight of God is nothing short of the | ‘This is a peaceable habitation, and sure dwell- 
first. ing-place, to be thus baptized into Christ, the 
Now Friends, let me prevail with you to| fountain of living waters, and well-spring of 
observe one word mentioned in these vows, | consolation, the head of all his that are thus 
that is the word all; this leaves no reserve for| baptized. And these are true members of 
the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof. For ob-} Christ, children of God, and heirs of the king- 
serve, ‘all the devil’s works, al/ pomps and} dom of heaven in reality, not in name only ; 
vanities of this wicked world, aii sinful desires | and can with joy draw water out of the well of 
of the flesh, to keep God’s holy will and com- | salvation, viz : Christ, wherein they have been 
mandments, and walk in the same all the days | baptized. 
of your lives.”” These promises, I say, leave} The question following is: 
no room for such fleshly liberty or recreations} ‘‘ Dost thou not think that thou art bound to 
so called, at which I have been troubled whilst} believe, and to do as they (meaning the sure- 
of your society, and also admired that such as | ties) have promised for thee ?”’ 
made those vows, would take the liberty to| ‘* Answer.—Yes, verily, and by God’s help 
spend their precious time in—as gaming and/so I will, and I heartily thank our Heavenly 
drinking to excess ; not to mention the wicked | Father, that he hath called me to this state of 
and filthy actions that such things lead into. | salvation, through Jesus Christ our Saviour, 
Yet at times the Lord doth plead with them by | and I pray God for to give me his grace, that 
his Spirit of judgment, in the secret of their|I may continue in the same unto my life’s 
souls, and beget sorrow for sin in them; but| end.” ; 
they not joining with the reproofs of instruc- Here thou confirmest the engagements, 
tion, which is the way of life, the enemy and | promising by God's help, that thou wilt per- 
their vain companions, Satan’s instruments, |form the vows made in thy name, and here 
lead them captive at his will and pleasure into | thou prayest to God to give thee his grace, by 
the same excess of riot again. which thou dost acknowledge thou canst be- 
Whoever thou art that knowest thyself under | lieve and perform what thy sureties have 
this obligation to the great God, for my part,1| promised for thee. Now the Quakers are 
know none of the whole mass of mankind but| ridiculed for saying, though not without sufhi- 
what are obliged to pay and perform all their | cient proof of Scripture, that through the help 
vows unto the Lord, my desire is, that thou | of God’s holy Spirit assisting them, they may 
would’st consider thy ways and be wise, and | do thatayhich will find acceptance in his sight. 
let the stress of thy vows come in thy view ;|And this a remnant evidently know and wit- 
for it bars against all gaming and lightness, | ness, which causes theig souls to yearn towards 
with all fleshly recreations, and sin and iniquity | their fellow-mortals, that they should come to 
of what kind soever. And when the Lord is|join with the grace, gift é¥ Spirit of the Lord, 


The writer of the following address appears 
to have brought forward the doctrines of the 
Episcopal church in which he was edueated, 
‘to prove that upon their own exhibit, Friends 
are perfectly orthodox in contending for the 
one baptism, which is inward and spiritual, 
and for a participation of the body and blood of 
Christ which alone giveth life to the immortal 
soul. The substance in which the dispen- 
sation of the gospel consists being attained to, 
the ceremony, which is but a shadow, is evi- 
dently unnecessary, and may settle the pro- 
fessor of religion in itself, instead of bringing 
him to the enjoyment of the eternal substance. 


A serious Address to the people of the Church 
of England, §c. 


(Continued from page 1£2.) 


The charge and common argument which 
most if not all other societies bring against the 
people in derision called Quakers, is, that they 
deny the principal means by which salvation 
is attained, viz: baptism and the communion of 
saints. 

Now I shall speak my own experience in 
this matter, though but a poor weak worm, yet 
through merey a partaker in measure of both 
these ordinances ; and I dare venture to say in 
behalf of those honest people, that they believe 
both these are necessary to salvation. 

We read of two baptisms in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, viz: John’s and Christ’s; the one to 
continue for a time, the other to remain a 
standing ordinance in the church of Christ. 

I have charity for you who are pleading for 
water baptism to be a standing ordinance in the 
church of Christ for ever, knowing many of 
you to be well-meaning people, aecording to 
your knowledge. The day hath been when I 
was upon that barren mountain as well as you, 
confessing daily my miserable state and condi- 
tion, erring and straying from the way of the 
Lord like a lost sheep among others, following 
the devices and desires of our own wicked 
hearts, doing those things we ought not to do, 
and leaving undone the things we ought to 
have done. But inasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God since that time to manifest his 
gift, grace or spirit in my heart, to the destroy- 
ing of sin gradually in my mortal body through 
his power, you have been often presed closely 
to my view. 

Now, my friendly neighbours, who are 
living in the belief of this or the other shadow, 
and are eatechizing and training up your 
children therein, let me entreat you seriously 
to weigh the vows made at the time of sprink- 
ling, for there is more in those vows than many 
seem to be aware of. 1 would have all to lay 
these things to heart, and consider that there is 
no less at stake than their precious souls. 

Oh! see if those vows be performed or not. 
If performing, I heartily wish the growth and 
prosperity thereof in all; but if not performing, 
it is high time to enter upon repentance with- 
out misspending more time. And let me tell 
you, the great God will not be mocked by any 
of us} for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap. He that soweth to the flesh, 
shall of the flesh reap cortuption ; but he that 
soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap 
life eee See then that you “ forsake 
the devil all his works, the pomps and 
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in the secret of their hearts, for there it is that 


the Lord doth plead with the children of men, | Historical fragments, illustrating the early 


and there they must answer him, or else quench 
his Holy Spirit, which, if obeyed, would seal 
them to the day of redemption. Oh, man! 
this is the light or witness of God that he hath 
placed in thy heart to lead thee out of all trans- 
gression, and enable thee to perform thy vows. 
Be sure to make this thy Friend, and be at 
peace with this pure witness, or else it will be 
more than ten thousand witnesses against thee 
one day; then poor man, wo will be thy por- 
tion, and that for ever. 

After the rehearsal of thy belief, the next 
question is, ‘* What dost thou chiefly learn in 
these articles of thy belief? 

‘*Answer. First, I learn to believe in God, 
the Father, who made me and all the world. 

“Secondly. In God, the Son, who hath 
redeemed me and all mankind. 

“Thirdly. In God, the Holy Ghost, who 
sanctifieth me and all the elect people of God.” 

Observe weightily what is here said, that 
thou learnest these three particulars. ‘The 
lesson is good, learn it daily, and show it forth 
in thy life and conversation. First. “ ‘T'o 
believe in God, the Father, who made thee and 


all the world.” It is true, the omnipotent God | 


did make thee and all the world; but mark! 
He made man for a purpose of his own glory, 
not to live to serve himself, but his Maker, and 
to obey him in all things. 

‘Secondly. ‘To believe in God, the Son, 
who hath redeemed thee and all mankind.” 
Thou sayest he hath redeemed thee. Oh! 
Friend, I wish it were so in deed and in truth; 
it would be cause of great joy to all God’s 
faithful people, if all those who confess and 
allow these sentences in their church cate- 
chism could say, I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, for he hath redeemed me from my vain 
conversation. This would be an heavenly 
state. , press after it, I entreat you all. 

“Thirdly. In God, the Holy Ghost who 
sanctifieth me, and all the elect people of God.” 
Here thou dost confess and declare, that thou 
dost believe the Holy Ghost is the sanctifier of 
thee and all God’s people. 

It is certainly true, there is none can be 
sanctified but by God’s Holy Spirit. And let 
me earnestly entreat all that are thus confess- 
ing, to turn in to the holy gift or sanctifying 
Spirit of God, in the inward of their souls, 
that they may witness the word of God to 
sanctify them, according to our Saviour’s 
prayer to his Father for his followers, saying, 
Sanctify them through thy truth: thy word is 
truth. Here is the sanctifier of all God’s 
people, and they that are sanctified by him, 
are all of one with him. And let me teil all, 
both catechiser and catechised, that without 
this sanctifying power, all your ceremonies, 
sprinklings, and dippings in outward water, 
with all their singing, praying, eating of bread 
and drinking of wine, will profit them nothing 
at all; but if they come to witness his Holy 
Spirit to sanctify and cleanse their souls, | 
hope there are none but will allow, that this is 
sufficient without the assistance of any transi- 
tory and perishing element, type or shadow, 
Christ the antitype being now come. 


(To be continued.) 


THE FRIEND. 


For ** The Friend.” 


religious labours of Friends in America, 

with biographical sketches of the first 

ministers who visited it. 
(Continued from p. 176.) 

Before we proceed with our narration of the 
sufferings which William Brend, William Led- 
dra, and their fellow-prisoners endured in Bos- 
ton, let us record some events which befel two 
others of these faithful labourers in the gospel 
at a prior period of time. We left Christopher 
Holder and John Copeland about the middle 
of the 4th month, this year, 1658, on their 
way to the Plymouth colony. On Fourth day, 
the 23d of that month, they were at a meeting 
with the Friends at Sandwich, and the marshal, 
Barloe, coming thither with a constable, arrested 
them. They desiring to see the warrant under 
which he was acting, he produced a general 
order authorizing him to search all suspected 
places for surangers, commonly called Quakers, 
and having arrested such to expel them from 
the township. ‘The order further provided, 
that if any, after having been so banished 
should return, that then, the select-men, ap- 
pointed by the court, should see them whipped. 
Barloe ordered them to depart from the town- 
ship immediately—they desiring to know what 
the will of their Divine Master was, would not 
promise, yet professed their willingness to go 
as soon as they should feel his sanction. On 
this Barloe, without even pretending to fulfil 
the provisions of the law wader which he pro- 
fessed to act, notified the select-men to have 
them whipped. ‘This that body refused to do, 
having probably imbibed some tincture of that 
dislike to persecution which was so prevalent 
in Sandwich. Barloe then took the two Friends 
and confined them in his house, where he kept 
them until the 29th. Finding Thomas Hinekly, 
a magistrate at Barnstable, ready to second his 
ill intentions, Barloe went with the prison- 
ers to him. More than twenty of the Friends 
of Sandwich accompanied their suffering 
brethren to Barnstable, and were eye and ear 
witnesses of the cruelties inflicted upon them. 
After a frivolous examination, Hinckly told 
Barloe that he knew what to do with them. 
He had them taken and tied to the post of an 
old house, where, with a whip of his own con- 
struction, with three lashes, and every lash 
terminating in a knot, he gave them thirty- 
three strokes with all the force he was capable 
of using. On beholding this, the bystanders 
cried out against his eruelty—and one woman 
with great bitterness lamented, that after she 
had left father and mother, and all her dear 
relatives in old England to come to New Eng- 
land, she should there witness such scenes, 

The day after the execution, the prisoners 
were returned to Sandwich; from which they 
were carried out towards Rhode Island, and 
being set at liberty, they proceeded to the latter 

lace. 

; We may now return to W. Brend and his 
friends, who, as we before noted, were taken 
to Boston on Sixth day, the 2d of the 5th 
month. When put in the prison there, they 
were separated, and placed in several different 
rooms. ‘The two Williams were, however, 
still continued together, and were confined in 
a room which the jailer said he had prepared 














on purpose to make them bow to the law. The 
window was stopt, so as almost entirely to 
prevent the passage of air, none of their friends 
were suffered to come at them, neither were 
they permitted to purchase food. ‘The keeper 
sometimes brought a little pottage, and a piece 
of bread; but as he would not take their money, 
and said that they should not have it without 
work, they did not touch it. ‘They took no 
nourishment after their arrival at Boston for 
several days. On Second day, the 5th, the 
magistrates directed that Lawrence Southwick 
and his son Josiah should be reserved to lose 
their ears, and that the rest of the prisoners 
should be whipped. In pursuance of this or- 
der they suffered; even Cassandra Southwick 
receiving her portion of the blood drawing 
scourge. The whipping over—they were told 
that if they would pay their fees, and hire the 
marshal to convey them away, they might 
depart. This they could not in conscience do. 
The next day, the 6th, the jailer put William 
Brend into irons for not working. He placed 
a fetter on each leg, and one round his neck, 
and then drawing them with force together, he 
locked them so. ‘The aged Friend was left to 
suffer the torture which this position occasioned 
him for sixteen hours, according to the confes- 
sion of the jailer himself. ‘The next morning 
the jailer released William from his chains, 
and taking him down stairs, ordered him to 
work. ‘This he was not easy to do, and so 
declined obeying. On this the jailer took a 
piece of inch rope, and beat the prisoner with 
all his strength. After striking about twenty 
times, the rope began to untwist, and the man 
ceased beating. Dreadfully mangled and bruis- 
ed, William was taken back to his close room. 
On the same day he was again brought down, 
and being commanded to labour, declined as 
before. 
stronger rope, of about the same size, with 
which he commenced the work of torture, and 
like one deranged with passion, continued 
beating William therewith until his own 
strength was so spent that he stopt from ex- 


The jailer now produced a much 


haustion. He had given ninety-one blows. 


On departing, he said that he should return the 


next day, and give the poor sufferer as many 


more, and his companion William Leddra also. 


William Brend, beside that his back was 
beaten until it seemed almost like a jelly, had 


now been five days without food. ‘The weak- 


ness produced by these circumstances was 
augmented by the want of air, so that shortly 
after the barbarous keeper had withdrawn, he 
sunk rapidly, and seemed to be dying. When 
information of his condition was given, the 


jailer became much alarmed, and so did the 


whole body of the rulers. Every means were 
used to resuscitate him that they could devise. 
Endicott sent his son and physician to attend 
him, to save his life if possible. This the 
physician, after examining the body, believed 
to be impracticable, saying, that the flesh was 
in such a condition it would rot from the bones. 


The populace, hearing of the transaction, began 
to be excited at the idea of murder thus perpe- 
trated by a public functionary, and the magis- 
trates were fearful lest they should be involved 
in the responsibility. ‘The governor put forth 
a hand-bill, which he had placed on their meet- 
ing-house door, and in various other public 
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e only supported by constant care 
and watchfulness ; and our preservation from 
evil depends on our avoiding temptation, and 
seeking daily for ability to pray for divine 
assistance against it. 

Christianity teaches us to consider ourselves 


situations in Boston, which threw. the blame! down, yet uttered were they all before they gion can b 
on the jailer, and declared that he should be! got him forth.” 

called to answer for his conduct at the next; This was the 8th of 5th month; and now 
court, John Norton, the priest, it is true, jus-| the whole town was in commotion, and it was 
tified the jailer, but he appears to have been | evident that the whole intent of the rulers in 
almost alone in his estimate of the transaction. | making their sanguinary laws was likely to be 
This professed minister of the gospel of peace | defeated. For they had to do with men, whom | as strangers and pilgrims travelling towards a 
and salvation, openly declared, that as William | the fear of suffering could not deter from the | better country, and admonishes us not to love 
Brend had endeavoured to beat the gospel ordi-| performance of their duty, Beside this, a dis-|the world, nor to be conformed to its vain 
nances black and blue, it was but just to beat) satisfaction was evidently awakened in many | fashions, but to be transformed by the renew- 
him black and blue. He moreover added, that) minds, with the cruelties that had been inflicted. | ing of our minds, and to maintain a steady self- 
if the jailer was called in question for this act, | N.E. | denial against the lust of the eye, and the pride 


he would appear on his behalf. 

Leaving the rulers of Boston in this state of 
anxiety and fears, let us now return t0 Hum- 
phrey Norton and John Rouse, who, after 
their banishment from Plymouth colony, in the 
4th month, remained for a few weeks at Rhode 
Island. About the Istof the 5th month a meery | 
exercise came upon Humphrey, in which he 
was baptised into a feeling of suffering and 
death, in sympathy with the seed at Boston. 
The weight of the concern was upon him for 
six or seven days, and to use his own words: | 
‘the sense of the strength of the enmity | 


ON THEATRICAL AMUSEMENTS, 
(Concluded from page 184.) 
We do not hesitate therefore to conclude that 
these passionate and fascinating exhibitions 
should be discouraged and avoided, because 


they occupy so much of our precious time as | 


to prevent us from attending to necessary and 
important concerns, and also superinduce habits 
of indolence and dissipation. ‘They injure the 
delicuey of our best feelings, and gradually 
weaken our abhorrence of criminal indulgences. 


against the righteous seed, with the weight of|'The senses and imagination are so charmed 


the burden then upon him, took from him the 
nourishment and comfort there is in the crea- 
tures; and also the refreshment that ariseth 
from sleep and rest. Laying his load (having 
freedom so to do) before his beloved brother, 
John Rouse, an heir with him of the same 
promise, and a sufferer with him for the same 
seed, he willingly took it upon him to draw 
with me in the same yoke; he being sensible 
of the necessity of our repairing thither, to 
bear our parts with the prisoners of hope, 
which at that time stood bgupd for the testimo- 
ny Of Jesus, the word of God: “After travel- 
ing day and night to accomplish it, we came to 
Boston the very day following that on which 
William Brend had been laid as one dead with 
blows. The first relation we had was con- 
cerning him, and how they were labouring to 
save his life. An inhabitant of the town seeing 
us, being a sober man,and not addicted to 
blood, understanding who we were, told Hum- 
phrey Norton he had been expected certain 
months, and wished him, if he loved his life, 
to depart, or otherwise he was a dead man. 
But such was the necessity, that if all that town 
had been his, and he would have given it to me 
to depart thence, we could not; for the people | 
lay upon us, the seed lay upon us, and the suf- 
fering for which we were appointed with the 
souls of the people. Such was our load, that 
beside him who laid it upon us, no flesh nor 
place could ease us. He, according to his own 
will, and in the manner following, led us into 
it and through it. It was the Lecture-day, so 
ealled, and also the market for the country. 
After the time of their meeting, thither we re- 
paired, hearing the woful sacrifice of the dead, 
where the earth spake, and the grave uttered 
her voice ;—and death fed death through the 
painted sepulchre, John Norton; and the seed 
in sorrow mourned and suffered under it. After 


the conclusion of this, Humphrey Norton stood 
up and said, “* Verily, this is the sacrifice which 
the Lord God accepts not, for whilst with the 
same spirit that you sin, you preach and pray, 
and sing, that sacrifice is an abomination.’’ Be- 
fore half the words were uttered he was hauled 
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with the elegance of the scenery, the richness 
of the dresses, the power of the music, the 
address of the performers, the gaiety and splen- 
dour of the whole surrounding scene, as to 
deprive the mind of sober reflection, and agi- 
tate it too much for receiving benefit from 
moral and rational instruction, frequently 
break down the ramparts of our virtue, and lay 
us open to the inroads and government of vice 
and folly. ‘They chiefly address the inferior 
powers of our nature, our senses, imaginations, 
a7«d_passions ; and regale them with such high- 
seasoned-emey ments as too often vitiate eur 
moral te and not only indispose, but give 
us a st to every composition that is not so 
artificially wrought up; and especially to the 
Holy Scriptures, and those sober and religious 
studies and engagements, which form the great 
duties of life, and promote our happiness here 
and hereafter. ‘Those who attend these places 
of diversion, do neither look for or receive any 
serious impressions from them, but on the con- 
trary, often find their minds enervated and 
accompanied with a vain and romantic spirit, 
They abound with flattering pictures of the 
world, and captivating views of human life and 
happiness which are never realised; and hence, 
besides an evasion or indifference to the ordi- 
nary duties and affairs of mankind, they not 
unfrequently produce deep anxiety, disappoint- 
ment, and discontent through time. If these 
are the usual consequences of dramatic enter- 
tainments, can we hesitate to acknowledge that 
they are of the highest moment, and that it is 
incumbent upon us not to expose our principles 
and virtue to the influence of temptations 
which are the more dangerous as they are 
highly pleasing, little suspected, and s e.lom 
opposed ? 

No sober and unprejudiced mind will hesi- 
tate to acknowledge that it is of the utmost con- 
sequence to preserve the principles and man- 
ners of the rising generation pure and untainted, 
to prevent them from being governed by their 
imagination and ions, and to encourage 
in them, modesty, humility, moderation, and a 
reverence for piety and virtue. But true reli- 


of life. 

What advantage, we seriously inquire, can 
such amusements yield us that will compen- 
sate for the loss or hazard of interests so 
important? All the pleasures, and all the 
refinements, which their warmest votaries 
have ever found in them, are indeed a poor 
recompense for the corruption, extravagance, 
and misery, which they have too frequently 
sown the seeds of, and produced in human life.. 

It becomes us then as rational beings, as 
Christians who are called to renounce the vani- 
ties of this transient, precarious state, and who 
have a permanent and better world in view, to 
assert the dignity of our nature, and to act con-- 
formably to the importance of our destination. 
A few fleeting years will bring us all to the 
verge of an awful scene, where the vain diver- 
sions and pastimes which are now so highly 
prized, will appear in their true light: a most 
lamentable abuse of that precious time and 
talent with which we have been entrusted for 
the great purpose of working out our souls’ 
salvation. At that solemn period, the great 
business of religion, a pious and virtuous life 
dedicated to the love and service of God, will 
appear of inestimable value, ar. 4-if-the-h : 
degree worthy of the concern and pursuit of 
reasonable beings. Happy will it be for us if 
we become wise in time, take up the cross to 
all ensnaring pleasures for the few remaining 
days of our lives, and steadily persevere, under 
the Divine aid, in fulfilling the various duties 
assigned us, and in making suitable returns to 
the Author of all good, for the unmerited 
blessings which he hath bountifully bestowed 
upon us. In these exalted employments we 
shall experience the noblest pleasures, and feel 
no want of empty and injurious entertainments 
to oceupy our minds or to fill up our time. In 
the scenes and productions of nature, and in 
the useful works of art, in the faithful narratives 
of human life, and the descriptions of interest- 
ing objects; in the endearments of social and 
domestic intercourse; in acts of charity and 
benevolence, and in the pleasing reflections of 
an upright and self-approving mind, we shall 
perceive also abundant sources of innocent 
refreshment and true cheerfulness, as well as 
the means of enlarging our understandings and 
improving our hearts. 

May those persons, therefore, who have 
doubts respecting the propriety of indulging 
themselves in theatrical amusements, and in- 
deed may all who read these lines seriously 
consider the hazard of such indulgences, and 
give the subject that attention which its im- 
portance demands, May those especially who 
are convinced of their dangerous nature and 
tendency, reject with abhorrence the solici- 
tations of appetite and pleasure, and the 
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fallacious reasonings which are often adduced 
in their support. May we never be imposed on 
by the common but delusive sentiments that 
moral and religious improvement is to be ac- 
quire! from such impure mixtures, and that 
the literary merit and knowledge of the human 
heart, which are displayed in some dramatic 
works, will atone for the fatal wounds which 
innocence, delicacy, and religion, too frequently 
suffer from those performances. But, being 
convinced that depraved nature will ever select 
what is most congenial to itself; and that the 
pleasures derived from refined composition and 
the exhibitions of taste and elegance, may be 
purchased at too dear a rate, let us resolutely 
and uniformly oppose what we believe to be 
evil, however it may be arrayed; and do our 
utmost to discourage, by our example and 
influence, those powerful and destructive en- 
gines of dissipation, profaneness, and corrup- 
tion. In the language of the apostle, ** Let us 
have no fellowship with the unfruitful works 
of darkness, but rather reprove them.” 


DOROTHY OWEN. 


At the request of an esteemed friend, the fol- 
lowing brief but instructive memoir is inserted. 

A testimony from our Yearly Meeting for 
Wales, held at New Town, in Montgomery- 
shire, from the 23d to the 25th of the 4th mo. 
inclusive, 1794, concerning Dorothy Owen, 
of Dewisbren, near Dolgelly, in Merioneth- 
shire, who died the 12th, and was buried in 
Friends’ burying ground at Tythum y Gareg, 
the 17th of the 7th mo. 1795. 

This, our beloved friend, was the daughter 
of Rowland and Lowry Owen, of Dewisbren 
aforesaid, and educated by them in the profes- 
sion of the truth as held by us, which, however, 
prevented not her discovering in her youth a 
disposition to accompany other young people 
in vain and unprofitabie amusements; but 
about the sixteenth year of her age, being 
favoured with a visitation of divine love, she 
became sensible of the error of such ways, 
and, by a strict attention to the reproofs of in- 
struction, and entire submission to the opera- 
tion of truth, she experienced redemption from 
the love and spirit of the world, and about the 
twenty-third year of her age, she received a 
dispensation of the gospel to preach unto 
others, to which, being faithful, her ministry 
was lively and edifying, and her conduct being 
consistent therewith, she was made instru- 
mental to the convincement and gathering of 
divers to the principles and profession of the 
truth in the neighbourhood where she resided, 
and where, from removals and defection, the 
members of our Society were nearly extinct. 
We hope we shall long retain in our remem- 
brance the sweet savour of the zealous, humble, 
meek example—her dedication of time, facul- 
ties, and property to the glory of God and the 
good of her fellow creatures, consistent with 
the doctrines she inculcated, particularly in the 
attendance of meetings for worship and disci- 
pline, from which neither distance or weather 
prevented her while of ability of body—having 
frequently gone near forty miles on foot in this 
mountainons country, to attend her monthly 
meetings, even when the inclemency of the 
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THE FRIEND. 








season increased the difficulty and danger. She) of the sexes can possibly be confined to itself ; 
contented herself with the least expensive man-| each is an universal mirror to each; and the 
ner of living and dress in order to have the respective refinement of the one will always 
more to distribute to the necessities of others, be in reciprocal proportion to the polish of the 
tenderly sympathising with the poor inhabi- other. 
tants around her; and so bright was her ex-| So idle are dulleaders, and so industrious 
ample as to obtain from one not in profession are dull authors, that puffed nonsense bids 
with us, to another with whom she had been at fair to blow unpuffed sense wholly out of the 
a meeting, and who regretted our deceased field.—Laconics. 

friend’s silence therein, the following testi- | 
mony: ‘her conduct preaches daily to me.” 
Thus may each of us become preachers of 





__H2 FRIEND. 


righteousness in our generation. 

Her last illness was lingering and painful, 
which she bore with exemplary patience, and 
was eminently favoured with divine peace, 


the same blessed influence. 


Her prospect of future happiness was un-| 


clouded, and she experienced, during the 


whole time of her confinement, the work of) 
righteousness to be peace, and the effect of 


righteousness, quietness and assurance forever; 

saying, very near her conclusion, the arms of 
divine mercy were wide open to receive her. 

Signed, in and on behalf of this meeting, 
Ricuarp Reynotps, 

Saran Darsy, Clerks. 

From the same hand that furnished the fore- 

going, is derived the annexed pious fragment. 

When we consider to what end we came 

into this ‘world, why do we employ our 


thoughts so much in thinking of this piece of 
which comes forth like | 


poor distempered clay, 
a tender flower, is in full bloom for a day, 
then withers and is soon forgot. So we, from 


a child, improve little by little, until we arrive | 
at the full bloom of youth; it lasts not long, | 
we soon fade, at last die away, and are soon) 
But oh! what a comfort it is to them| 


forgot. 
that have passed their days in sobriety and 
serving of God; what delightful transports it 
must afford them when they have come to the 
end of their pilgrimage, to look back with plea- 
sure on their past life, and think they have lost 
no time in serving their great Creator. What 
| shall deter me from following and serving my 
God? nothing shall ; but I will devote the early 
part of my life to him; my glass is running, 
my time is spending, and I know not when I 
may be called; let me, then, so live as to be 
always prepared todie. Look down upon me, 
most merciful Father, and give me a sufficiency 
of thy grace to keep me from going after the 
transitory vanities of this world ; teach me that 
best of human knowledge, to know myself. 
Let me know my own heart, that I may there- 
by, and by the help of thy grace, erase from it 
all my faults, and cleave only to thee, my Sa- 
viour and my God.— From S. Logan Fisher's 
papers. 








Those orators who give us much noise and 
many words, but little argument and less wit, 
and who are most loud when they are the least 
lucid, should take a lesson from the great 
volume of nature ; she often gives us the light- 
ning, even without the thunder, but never the 
thunder without the lightning. 

No improvement that takes place in either 


so. 
as sensibly to affect and gather the minds of 
those who visited her into a participation of| 


by) 
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From the deep interest which we felt in the 
subject, and its importance, in our apprehen- 
sion, to this community, we have been induced 
to insert, at length, the Report on the practica- 
bility and necessity of a House of Refuge for 
coloured juvenile delinquents in Philadelphia. 
The reasons advanced in the report, in favour 
of the project, are so fully and ably set forth, 


that any thing we could say in addition is ren- 


dered needless, and we shall therefore restrict 
ourselves to the expression of a hope that, 
whether on the score of benevolence, or as an 
indispensable measure of police, the subject 
may obtain its due weight and consideration in 
the minds of the citizens at large. 


We ought to have stated at the time, that the 


|article inserted two or three weeks ago, respect- 
ing the Island of Owhyhee and its volcano of 
Kirauea, was transmitted to us by the author, 
Edward G. Kelley, of Nantucket, in the shape 
and! @ slip from the last number of Silliman’s 
| Journal, in which the article first appeared, ac- 
companied with a lithographic representation 
of the crater. 


This is now mentioned the 
rather, as we understand, some incredulity has 
been expressed as to the truth of the relation; 
of course it was proper to show that it rests on 
authority that cannot reasonably be questioned. 


It is proper to mention, that the article on 
Theatrical Amusements, the conclusion of 
which is given to-day, constitutes tract No. 66, 
reeently issued, of the Philadelphia (Friends’) 
Tract Association. We commend it to the 
attention of the junior portion of our readers 
in particular. Its serious perusal may prevent 
some from yielding to the allurements of tem 
ae and strengthen others in the path of self: 

enial. 


The stated annual meeting of the contribu- 
tors to “The Asylum for the Relief of Per- 
sons deprived of the Use of their Reason,” 
will be held on Fourth day, Third month, 17th, 
at 3 o’clock, p. m. in the Committee room, 
Mulberry street meeting house. 

Samvuet Mason, Jr., Clerk. 
3d mo. 2d, 1841. 


— 






Diep, on the 24th ultimo, at the residence of her 
mother in Haddonfield, N. J., afler a lingering illness, 
Sarau Knicut, aged 54 years—daughter of William 
Knight, deceased, formerly of Newton, N. J 
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